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The Wayfarer 


RB “Like a tree planted by the rivers ot 
water” as that kindling phrase from the first 
Psalm. In Latin it’s the pat motto of Connecti- 
cut College, in its majestic campus above the 
Thames (there sensibly called thaymes) at New 
London. Perfect spot, spiritually and geograph- 
wally, to plant a college. May many an ar- 
boreal denizen from there go to the SCM 
conference at O-At-Ka to learn Christian tre« 
culture. 


B Some psychologist should investigate why 
parents call children what. Consider the mon- 
nickers our best friends lay upon their oft- 
spring in an atomic age: they seem a nostalyic 
yroping for the grace and ruggedness of olden 
times. Few Jameses and Williams and Johns 
and Helens, for the college-bred set. Rather, a 
veritable army of Christophers, Michaels, 
Peters, Judiths, Jonathans, and even a Jeremy 


or two, 


The mounting genealogical box-score be- 
hind many a name, too, is becoming an 
American custom. “John Jones HI” 1s probably 
good to distinguish little Jonesy from grandad, 
and surely helptul to the laundry. But “John 
Jones XII,” as some have it, goes too far! It 
immakes a calling-card read like a cornerstone, 
and has a nasty dynasty sound to it. 


BR Did you know that 3,000 conscientious 
objectors are still in prison, for conviction 
about the war, these almost-nine months after 
the war’s over? The Committee for Amnesty 
(5 Beekman Street, Room 1029, New York 7) 
is out to focus public opinion upon this denial 
of logic and freedom of religious beliet. 


Universite 46 is a new international stu- 
dent review out of Geneva, quarterly, in 
kre nch. One of its two sponsors, Our World 
Student Relicf (International Student Service 
is the other) tiptoes dekghtfully in as Fonds 
Viondtial de Secours aux Etudiants. Under any 
other name, it’s just as useful in helping des- 
perately needy students abroad and we like 


its stately new quarterly. 


B Hunter College in the Bronx is unruffled 
at having world government domesticated 
right in its gymnasium. 

B You have probably heard the current 


“Howdya pronounce ghoti?” The reply os, 
“fish.” How come? GA as in langh: o as in 
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women, ti as im nation. (Aw, as in dis- 


may.) 


- Such lingual illowic is cut down almost to 
zero in the new method for learning English, 
by which Dr. Frank Laubach has taught hun- 
dreds of thousands of Filipinos and others to 
read. Reader's Digest this year sends vast edt- 
tions of the Laubach Spanish learn-to-read 
book to South America, because literacy there 
(where the Roman Church has controlled edu- 
cation for centuries) will mean millions of 
new Digest readers. Ho hum—a muissionary’s 
ability and zeal in the literacy movement does 
have it mercenary uses! 

That reminds of an answer, by a new 
Christian learning to read, about his progress: 
“Yes, I'm doing fine. I'm out of the Bible and 
into the comic strips.” Teach millions to read 
—and then get into the Christian struggle as 
to what they'll read. This I trow 1s Protestant- 
ism—and the better way. 


J.O.N. 
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OUR COVER 
Evening Sing—whether on _ lakeshore, 
riverbank or hilltop—means summer 
conference to thousands of students 
Our picture is from O-At-Ka, on Loke 
Sebago in Maine. 
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Set down your bags here and register... . You'll get your folksong-book 
and meal ticket on the front lawn... . Be sure you have a Bible and swim 
Suit I'd like to room with somebody of another race Sunset from 
vesper rock 1s out of this world... . | never realized 200 other students 
feel about religion just as | do... . Nope: no coke—this week that goes 
to WSSF, remember? Now | feel | do know what God wants me to 
do on our campus 


Gg ust 60 years ago Dwight Moody, a world-beloved evangelist, snorted, “College stu- 

dents come for a solid month in the country, just for Bible study? They'll never do 
it!’ But when the first call-to-conference in all history was answered that summer, 
250 students tumbled into Northfield, Massachusetts, such a throng as to “overflow 
the haymows.” They stayed 26 days, for a program led by Moody and prophetically 
mapped out by the national student “Y” head, Luther Wishard. 


Summer conference had begun—’"the first new idea in Christian learning for a 
thousand years.” All the church youth conferences, and all the vivid summer con- 
claves of students during these six decades, stem from that first gathering in 1886. 
The Student Volunteer Movement, with its unprecedented sweep throughout the 
world in the cause of Christ, began in a student summer conference. Thousands 
of students have found their call to be Christians, their clue to life’s meaning, their 
deepest friendships, their highest goals of human service, in student conferences. 


W has shown us how much we need summer conference, as for two years groups 
have been small and men students have been away. We need the togetherness it 
brings, the confrontation with inspired leaders, the moments or hours of quiet in 
the out-of-doors, the earnest debate of Christians seeking truth. In days when 
history changes faster than for any generation that has ever lived, we need to turn 
aside and seek the streams of life at their source. 


Summer conference this year again is a threshold. Enter into it with expectation, 
for great things have happened there. Pray that, by spiritual “chain reaction,” 
groups of students gathered in conference across the country may put in motion the 
vast forces of human goodwill, humility before God, and wisdom for life, which we 
must have if we are to live at all today. Again God says to a student generation: 
Behold, | have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it.” 


MAY, 


1946 
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Reassemble that Student! 


IN THE NEW WIDESPREAD SEARCH FOR SYNTHESIS IN COLLEG 
EDUCATION, THE CHRISTIAN FAITH MAKES A CENTRAL CLAINy 


by NEVIN C. HARNER 


President, Heidelberg University 


(pee [| HEARD a great’ university 


characterized this way: “Its symbol 1s 
the interrogation point, never the ex- 
clamation mark.” 

The university is forever question- 
ing; 1t questions everything and never 
bows down in adoration betore any- 
thing. University lite has been one 
phase of a movement toward :ndivid- 
ualism. In economics that trend led 
to laissez-faire or tree enterprise; in 
politics, to democracy; in religion, to 
Protestantism; in philosophy, pragma- 
tism; in morals, libertinism: and in the 


world, nationalism and the recurrent 
tragedy of war. Everything has become 
centrifugal, scattered—atomic. 

The free heritage of such individual- 
ism, bought with a great price, 1s not 
to be cast aside lightly. But sooner or 
later it was inevitable that the excesses 
of campus person-by-person planning 
should become so extreme as to call tor 
a counter-movement. 

This counter-movement 1s now upon 
us. President Lowry otf Wooster quotes 
a marine who said, “You ask what we 
want atter this war? We want an 


Individual bigger than the university? (Student on Chicago campus) 


education that by the end ot the soph. 
omore year has at least raised for 
the questions worthy to be asked by , 
man. We are tired otf heaped-up frag. 
ments.” Arnold Nash, in hfs though 
provoking book, The University ang 
the Modern World, defined the ven 
situation to which this marine referred 
saying that people in college have “ty 
come so intoxicated by a concern with 
the part rather than the whole of life 
that what should have been construe; 
as a means whereby God the Creato; 
as an ultimate and transcendent enc 
could be worshipped, has instead beer 
elevated to an end in itself.” The ne 
outcome is art tor art’s sake, busines 
for business’ sake, truth for truth’s sak 
and politics tor its own sake! As Nas 
rightly says, this is really a subtle kin¢ 
of polytheism, the worship of the man 
rather than the one. In such a regim 
the college is not unified, the curricu 
lum is not unified, life is not unified 
and the individual himself 1s not at on 
within his own soul. 


Of course, this reaction and quest fo 
unity is to be found within the college 
and universities themselves, expressing 
itself in a variety of fascinating innov 
tions in the field of curriculum an 
method. 


“100 Books” at St. Johns 


Look at St. Johns College at Ai 
napolis, that venerable institute 
whose location recently bee 
threatened by the expanding Nav 
Academy. All the educational wor! 
knows of its “new program’ centet 
in a four-year course, all requir 


whose meat is the chronological swf 
of 100 great books. The first year takef 
the classics up to the end of the Alege 


andrian period; the second throug 


the Middle Ages; the third to the meg 
dle of the Eighteenth Century; and the 


fourth down to the present day. The 
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are some curricular odds and ends such 
ys daily math tutorials and language 
tutorials. but the heart of the matter, 
is a heroic attempt to abolish once and 
for all the “scatteration” of the modern 
curriculum. 

At St. Johns we may well ask wheth- 
er education 1s ultimately to find its 
unity in this way— a list of chosen 
hooks? For one thing the books them- 
selves are not a unity. The only thread 
binding them together is the obvious 
tact that they represent the Hower of 
the human spirit at its best—and what 
diverse torms the human. spirit. can 
assume even at its best! More funda- 
mental, the unification of life requires 
something deeper’ and more abiding 
than the printed page. It requires life 
itself, the lite of the instructor and the 
personality of the institution. These 
must have a focal center, no matter 
how rigid and rigorous the curriculum. 


“Comprehensiveness’ at Chicago 


Turn to the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago where, under the lead- 
ership of a brilliant president, an edu- 
cational venture has been launched 
which has the whole academic world 
by the ears. The four-year course of the 
college covers what we have known 
as the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college. Within 
this period there is nothing which can 
truly be called an elective. All stu- 
dents alike must take comprehensive 
courses in biological science, social sci- 
ence, the humanities, physical science, 
and English composition. 

This is the program, and it seems at 
lat to have achieved a high measure 
of true unity. But certain fundamental 
questions still remain. Why study the 
biological sciences, or the humanities, 
or anything else? To what end, in 
subservience to what over-arching goal? 
Except as Chicago succeeds in answer- 
ing these questions it will have only 
the form, not the reality of true unity. 


"Practicality” at Stephens 


In Missouri: we find yet another 
variant in the same quest for oneness 
—Stephens College for women. The 
approach here is radically different 
trom either of the two mentioned. 
Under the guidance of a reputable psy- 
chologist and educator, Dr. Charters, 
a painstaking study was conducted on 


the activities of women, a job analysis 
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of the job of “being a woman in the 


modern world.” The result is a tunce- 
tional curriculum organized in seven 
major areas: communication, appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, social adyust- 
ment, physical health, mental health, 
consumers problems, philosophy 
of lite. 

Here is something intensely prac- 
tical, with the tang of vitality about it. 
Surely education must in some true 
sense center in current life and relate 
itself to lite at a thousand points. But 
one major misgiving will not down: 
this curriculum runs the risk of being 
too contemporary, too forgetful of yes- 
terday and the day betore yesterday. 
Twenty years ago William Adams 
Brown, that great dean of American 
theologians, said of the modern relt- 
gious education movement that its 
chief trouble was it had no past. There 
is such a thing as “having a past” in 
a good sense. An individual needs a 
past and so does a college, and so does 
the college curriculum. No quest for 
unity will satisfy for long which mini- 
mizes the past. 


“Individual Growth” at 
Sarah Lawrence 


We turn next to Sarah Lawrence 
College, an experimental school opened 
at Bronxville, New York, in 1928. Here 
the functional principle is carried one 
step further. The curriculum centers 
not in the typical life situations of all 
modern youth, but in each student one 
by one. It is marked by the utmost 
treedom and flexibility. Each student 
normally works in three fields. There 
is a large measure of individual work, 
which receives adequate guidance 
through weekly conterences with each 
instructor plus the faculty adviser. 

This seems to be a curriculum geared 
minutely to the needs and abilities ot 
each individual and presumably fully 
unified in the terms of a solitary life. 
But again there are questions. How 
much does such individualized educa- 
tion cost? The answer is $2,000 per 
year per individual. Then too, may 
not the individual get sick and tired 
of his individuality? W. E. Hocking 
has truly said, “Modern man is tired 
of himself.” Or as the Bible put it long 
ago, “He that findeth his life shall lose 
it, and he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” Any curriculum 
whose unity resides within the con- 


Nevin C. Harner 


Dr. Harner became President of Heidelberg 
College in Ohio last fall after some years as 
an outstanding seminary professor of edu- 
cation. 


nes of the individual lite sooner or 
later defeats itself. It is a blind alley 
leading only to the stone wall of cyn- 
ical trustration. 


“Citizenship” a la Meiklejohn 


One more current suggestion tor the 
unification of the college curriculum 
deserves attention. Meiklejohn, in his 
Education Between Two Worlds, may 
be selected as its spokesman. His rem- 
edy is quite simple: it is to center edu- 
catiyn in and under the state. He says, 


4 
= schools and colleges can be and should 


be conducted by the state.” To him 
education is “the fitting of people young 
and old, for the responsibilities and 
opportunities of citizenship.” 

Here is unification beyond a doubt— 
one goal, one purpose, one over-arching 
sponsorship—but at what a_ potential 
price! In Germany, Heidelberg Univer- 
sity’s great building in the time of its 
glory bore the inscription, “To the 
Living Spirit.” But in 1936 the Nazi 
eagle was substituted for the statue of 
Athene and the inscription altered to 
read, “To the German Spirit.” The 
state is mighty but not mighty enough 
to be the final center of education. 

There is much more that could be 
said about the current search for unity. 
The last few years have seen devices 
galore: orientation courses, interde- 
partmental courses, fields of major con- 
centration, comprehensive examina- 
tions, and elaborate counseling schemes. 
Such devices are good, but not good 
enough. No device, nor all devices 
together are sufficient to achieve true 
unity within the American college. 

Where shall we find such a unity, 
so deep and so high? The answer 
which alone is satisfactory to me 1s 
perhaps fully applicable only to a 
church-related college. But for such a 

(Continued on page 178) 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers... 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand .. 


INTERFAITH AND INFORMED 


Why “exclude” trom our campus 
nrogram any Jew or Romanist? We 
certainly shouldn't—f he wants to 
share our program. | 

But shall we say there’s no differ- 
ence between his approach to God and 
ours, essentially? We cannot say this. 
ur witness has two parts: a belief and 
a program. Program emerges from be- 
lief, inevitably. Our student Christian 
program is the specific result of Prot- 
estant belief in this generation and 
preceding ones. And that particular be- 
lief is significantly different from both 
Jewish and Roman beliefs—even 
though we respect their sincerity quite 
heartily. 

So—welcome Jew o& Romanist, with 
deep triendliness, to he program. But 
don't overdo that we&ome by being 
ignorant of Protestant insight, to the 
perplexity or scorn of our interfaith 
guests. Know your hospitality to other 
faiths. But know also in this day of 
clashing beliets, just what specific be- 
liefs about man and God have made 
our program unmistakably unlike those 
of our sister-faiths. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


(nce Northheld was the student con- 
ference in America. Now the very his- 
tory written there is being re-enacted 
in the fen regional summer conferences 
of the YM-YW student program. In 
what mood do we go off to conference 
in 1946 again? 

First, we don't go just “to be thrilled 
by headline speakers’—but to get some 
solid facts and solid experience tor our 
campus program as Christians. 

Second, we don’t go wondering “how 
good a program they've lined up tor 
us this year”—but prayerfully ready to 
help make conference ourselves, in 
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consciously large vision, worship, 
study, convinced bicker and congenial 
banter. 

As conterences come-to-size again 
this summer, we'll do well to realize 
that we're there to confer—not to re- 
ceive only, nor to enjoy only, but to 
share a corporate process in God. 


CHRISTIAN NUGGET 


In the Prodigal Son story one sen- 
tence rather unexpectedly points to the 
Fact of God's dealing with a cynical 
age like ours. When the surly elder 
brother discovered the celebration of 
the Prodigal’s return, we're told: 
he was angry, and would not go in: 
therefore came his father out, and 1n- 
treated him... 

That's the essence of our belief: that, 
unwilling to know and find life, we 
have a God who actually “comes out,” 
making the first step toward us in 
our churlishness and difhdence. In 
the Incarnation there is action—that 
of the Lord of the universe becoming 
man to win man to Himself. This sen- 
tence captures the unique and exciting 
central assertion of our faith. 
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FOR RATIONING, VS POTSDAM 


Every Christian returning from Eu- 
rope pleads for USA tood rationing, 
and against the tragedy of the Potsdam 
agreement on Germany. 

It does no good to ask Americans 
“to try not to eat so much”: we are 
ready for strict rationing, with all its 
attendant griping but all its sense of 


moral sharing in world need. Report 
show that we shall never fill our shame. 
fully lagging UNRRA quota withoy 
enforced abstinence. Students especially 
seem ready to accept our grave respon. 
sibility in this whole business of shar. 
ing with those who are actually stary. 
ing. If we don’t see our tragic role of 
luxury-amid-starvation in the world, we 
can be certain that other nations—and 
the God of Justice certainly—do see jt 
and hold us accountable. We look to 
USA colleges to take two important 
steps: (1) curtail their own diet, and 
(2) put pressure on Congress to restore 
food rationing immediately. 

The Potsdam which grinds 
Germany down into a subject state eco. 
nomically is setting the stage for an. 
other war of desperate frustration and 
fury. It has already done damage irre. 
parable; it must be radically altered or 
abandoned if it is not to drag all Ev 
rope into a vortex of disillusion and 
nihilism. 


TIGER & 


Princeton used to expel any student 
who got married, while Vassar’s photo 
genic daisy-chain symbolized a teminis 
ring around that lovely campus. Now 
the New Jersey masculine stronghold 
houses 200 wives of students, while 
Vassar is giving non-resident men un 
dergraduates credit toward diploma 
elsewhere. 

Is “segregated” men’s and women: 
college life superior? It does encouragt 
undistracted study, and social prestig 
often held to be higher than that ¢ 
co-ed schools. But its worst element ' 
an undemocratic assumption of diffe 
ence between genders. We hope Prine 
ton finds wives a normal part of th 
landscape in this daring age, and thi 
Vassar costumes will not vary by a sit 
gle sweatshirt as the newcomers appeal 


We only wish the Church would tak 


this hurdle one day also. 
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Tokyo 


by A. ROLAND ELLIOTT 


As | talked to Japanese students, l 
jotted. Or | asked the less fluent to 
write down for me a few sentences. 
Some statements are by students in 
Shanghai awaiting repatriation, others 
by undergraduates in Tokyo. As | now 
read them I believe they give an ac- 
curate view of what is going on in 
the minds of Japanese students—and 
others. 

Are they sincere? Yes. Some by long 
and deep conviction. Some from sheer 
opportunism. But America’s chance for 
wise world statesmanship, either 
case, 1s Clear. Here follows what the Jap- 
anese area students said or wrote dur- 
ing my brief stay in Tokyo in January, 
1946: 


“The emancipation and the co- 
prosperity of the Asiatic nations 
was our sacred ideal. We had tought 
courageously with this ideal in mind. 
But, why is it that we lost this war 
of justice? The question raised by this 
heavy fact of defeat has come to find its 
solution in the realization that the war 
had been an aggressive war, and the 
lofty ideal we upheld had been noth- 
ing but a means to justify this war: we 
had been kept ignorant as to the true 
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British Combine 


Many things Japanese have changed: Fujiyama stands serene. 


nature of the war, making our best 
eflorts always only tor gloritying this 
method of camouflage. It was more 
natural that we 
were so destined.” 


were deteated—we 


“Now we have awoke trom this 
bad dream; however we are not 
now in a position to take a leading role 
in trying to reconstruct our country 
with the those 
young men of seventy years ago at the 


same earnestness ot 
time of the Meiji Restoration, when 
Japan awoke trom her feudal system 
to the consciousness of modern Japan.” 


“During the wartime, the leaders ot 

Japan voiced their confidence, de- 
claring that the spirit of Japan would 
no doubt conquer materialism of 
America. However, the tact of the de- 
teat has taught us a lesson that it 1s 
not the victory of material over spirit, 
but the victory of justice and moral- 
ity. 


q “Now the treedom of speech, tree- 
dom ot press and association § be- 
ing established by the order of Genera! 
MacArthur, the people are free to ex- 
press their opinion on politics which 
heretotore were denied to them.” 


q “Democracy is a natural tendency 
of any people if they are let alone. 
With the American aid toward democ- 
racy in addition to the natural tendency 
of any people, establishment of a de- 
mocracy in spirit and form is not an 
impossibility.” 


q “It General MacArthur can make 
the people understand his good 
intention and tar-sighted policy Gen- 


eral MacArthur and Commodore Perry 


will be the two most loved and _ re- 


spected Americans 1n the mind ot the 


Japanese people.” 
q “All the nations of the world have 
much concern about U.N.O., but 
I fear that the U.N.O. will become the 
second league of nations, unless the 
most powerful nation (America) truly 
recognizes the significance of the world 
peace, justice and humanity.” “Thus 
also the Japanese idea of Universe with 
Japan as its centre must be transtormed 
into that in which Japan follows the 
reason of the international state.” 
g What do Japanese students want, 
as they think of the future? Here 
are some of the “items” they men- 
tioned—some again and again: 
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“We want good books to be intro- 
duced to us. 

“We want our students to be invited 
to study abroad, especially to America. 
We want students and student workers 
to come to Japan to help us. 

“We hear that American educators 
are coming over to Japan for the reno- 
vation of Japanese educational system. 
We sincerely hope that this new system 
will be of international aspect. 

“We want abolition of ‘the Aca- 
demical Clique’—through extension of 
scholarships and of lectures. 

“We want Japanese colleges opened 
to women students, for they have not 
been given opportunity to develop their 
scientific and political minds. 


by BETTY W. BURDITT 


Syracuse University ‘46 


Marriage, a home, a_ family—these 
constitute a litetime career. Altogether, 
it’s a job. It’s a profession. It has its 
prerequisites, like any other profession. 
There is one prerequisite for those who 
would marry, and none should enter 
without it! There must be a real sharing 
of ideas! Together you form a partner- 
ship of two individuals working for a 
common goal. Pythagoras has called 
this: “One soul in two bodies.” How? 

One: be informed. You must have 
education tor marriage. In this regard, 
our generation has a real advantage 
over our parents’. While they got their 
education for marriage through the 
“hush-and-whisper” method, we are 
getting ours through “talk-and-talk” 
together. But let's know what we're 
talk-talking about—through reading 
and studying and solving problems, 
together. 

Two: watch the money angle. Salary 
in this job of marriage is an important 
item to be worked out in blueprint 
during the engagement period. Wheth- 
er or not the wife should hold a paying 
job is a separate problem for each 
couple. An extensive survey among 
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“We want improved college training. 
Japanese education in the past has been 
something formal, mere memorizing 
being the core. Now our methods 
should be more systematic and _ scien- 
tific. 

“We want educational class privilege 
abolished. In the future, the brilliant 
among the proletariat and especially 
agrarian people must not be deprived 
of proper education because of their 
poverty. 

“We want treedom of student po- 
litical and social movements; separa- 


tion of religion from politics; interna- 


tional contacts which again allow us to 
participate in world conferences of stu- 
dents. We need help in democratic or- 


iy, 


“war brides” by Dr. Keyes ot the Uni- 
versity of Calitornia indicates that the 
majority regard a career as an avoca- 
tion; their real job, they feel, is in the 
home. 

Most young couples start out on a 
budget—having to be thrifty. This 1s 
a good thing! We all know ot marriages 
that went on the rocks because their 
compass was not set in advance on 
matters of thrift, employment, and sav- 
ings accounts. 

Three: keep eager. In contrast with 
the glamor of many world-wide jobs 
Christians may do, the prospect of be- 
ing a mere housewife may seem hum- 
drum. Yet marriage is a great adven- 
ture. It is a thrilling journey through 
life, shared by two good companions. 

Four: family a Christian “cell group.” 
The household is the unit of society 
—hbasis of every government and na- 
tion. One family, sorrowful or happy, 
affects society seriously. To make a 
family a constructive unit of society 
is one of the most worthy challenges 
in the world. That means planning to 


ganization of student life. in Program 
resources and materials, in (raining of 
campus leaders.” 


Roland Elliott, recently back after 30,09 
miles through the Orient for the World's 
Student Christian Federation, shares these 
on-the-cuff statements by Japanese students 


raise splendid youngsters with high 
ideals; to give them a good cultural 
background in music, art, science, and 
literature; to see that they have strong, 
vigorous bodies. Most of all, it means 
planning for all under your rooftree 
constant reflection of the radiance of 
Jesus Christ. That’s the biggest mar. 
riage job of all. 

Five: shared life-work. My husband. 
to-be plans to enter personnel work in 
industry. It’s a job requiring sensitive. 
ness to people, and giving real oppor. 
tunity for applied Christianity. He'll be 
getting to know people, their troubles 
and joys, and to understand and help 
them. What’s that to me? It means that 
I plan to help make a home back. 
ground of peace and serenity, through 
a sincere Christian spirit, which wil 
aid both his vocation and mine. 

So, most of all, marriage gives an 
opportunity for shared religious expen: 
ence, in prayer, in meditation, in read. 
ing together. It can form a team for 
active citizenship in the Church o 
Christ. 


BETTY W. BURDITT is a senior in Art Edu 
cation at Syracuse University. She is o 
Chapel Board and heads the Deputations 
Committee. As to plans for the future: ‘ 
shall marry sweet Pete.” She gave the fore 
going as a talk at the Cooperative Vocation 
Conference at Syracuse last semester. And 
to continue her letter, “my father-in-law-te 
be says | must write another, ten years from 
June 15, 1946. Happy wedding bells, Betty 
and Pete! 
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by ELLIE LEWIS 


(See: Amos, Chapters | and II) 


For three transgressions of Germany, and for four, saith the Lord, 
Because she has slaughtered innocent men and women 

And made her land foul with the bodies of children; 

Because she has been false to her cultural heritage 

And prostituted her intellectual greatness; 

Because she has forgotten the faith of her fathers 

And been untrue to her prophets: Eckhardt, Luther, Kant; 
Because she has heeded a false prophet and worshipped him, 
Following his guidance along the red path of blood; 

Because she has sought her “living room” in other men’s homes; 
For all these, and for more, 

| have laid her low. 

Her cities are desolate, 

Her children starve, 

Yet she will not return unto me. 


For three transgressions of Japan, and for four: 

Because she has sought to fill her belly by the sword 

And her coffers with the sweat of Asia; 

Because she has slain the innocent to provide room for her overbred 
masses; 

Because she worships a man as God 

And has forgotten me; 

Because she has enslaved her women, made fanatics of her men, 

Emptying them of all initiative; 

| have pulverized her cities, 

| have made her children to starve; 

She groans beneath the conqueror. 


For three transgressions of Britain, and for four: 

For her refusal to grant freedom to her subject peoples; 

For her fetish of imperialism; 

For the millions of India who cry for liberty day and night 
And whose cry she treats with contempt; 

For the people of South Africa, whose souls are not their own, 
Who cannot scratch their toes without a permit; 

For the millions at home who never see the light of day 

But toil forever in mine or slum; 

For these transgressions, and for many more, saith the Lord, 
| will chastise them. 

Does not London know that the day of empires is past? 

And Britain, that all men must be free? 

The voice of Asia cries out, 

And that of Africa will not be stilled. 

Many and swift must be the reforms of Britain, 

Great must be her repentance, 

Lest she perish at the hands of those she has oppressed. 


For three transgressions of Russia, and for four: 

Because she has but substituted one oppression for another, in her 
“liberations”’; 

Because she has been untrue to her own great social dream 

And has limited her benefits to those who pay her lip-service; 

Because she has oppressed the common man, and those whom she 
has “liberated”; 

For all these, yea, and for more— 

For her suspicions and balking at the conference table, 

Her unwillingness to sacrifice for the good of the world; 

For all this will | punish her. 

| will stir up suspicions and greed, 

| will turn her allies to enemies, 

| will involve her in another war of survival, 

Since she will not try to dwell in peace with her fellows. 
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For three transgressions of America, and for four: 

For hatred, greed, and strife, 

For “one-third of the nation ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed,” 
For her denial of freedom and equality to one person in ten 
Merely because that citizen’s skin is dark; 

For her treatment of the Nisei during the war, 

Even while prating of her horror at such practice by others; 

For the backward conservatism of the South, 

And the smug complacency of the North; 

For her self-righteous condemnation of the Nazis, 

For the Jew-baiting she practices at home; 

For all her little minds, bent on “normalcy,” 

While a world starves, bleeding from its wounds; 

For her preoccupation with material things, 

And her forgetfulness of spiritual values; 

Since she is crassly assured of being “the greatest nation on earth,” 
Yet will not assume responsibility filling such greatness; 
For her claims to altruism during the war 

And her broken promises; 

For her moral corruption among young and old, 
While she sets herself up as mentor to the nations; 
| will chastise her, and break her pride, 

| will turn her cherished atom upon her, 

Since she persists in using it as a weapon; 

1 will cause her Negroes to rise up in wrath, 

And her anti-Semitism to be bitter in her mouth; 
Men will see her no more, 

If she does not repent. 


For three transgressions of the campus, and for four: 

Since students waste the gifts of the Lord 

Which are not granted other youth; 

Since half the campus has been secure while others have been dying, 

And has ignored the larger issues of the day, 

Avoiding reading, deep thought, or action; 

Has put much thought into clothes, “getting a man,” and too little 
into textbooks, 

Ignoring the appeals for service in local communities; 

Shaking heads over juvenile delinquency, 

But seeing no need to lead children in constructive activity; 

For all this and for more, | will remove their high privileges. 


Since the rest of the students have returned from conflict, 

And are sinking into lethargy; 

Since those who should be world-minded are betraying their trust; 

Travel has not broadened their outlook, nor suffering their sympathies, 

But has bred in them a love of the status quo. 

Those who should be progressive leaders 

And conservative, intolerant in outlook, 

Expecting favors handed them, including loose morals from the co-eds; 

Since prejudice and hatred flourish among those who should be 
enlightened, 

Since wealth is their motive, rather than service, 

Since they deny God, refusing to serve Him: 

For all these things, and for more, 

Will | deny them their desire. 


Yet | see some among the lands who are faithful, 
And a remnant is found even on the campus; 
These have heeded My commands. 

They have welcomed the stranger and the outcast, 
Sent relief to the orphan, 

They have kept the Church alive 
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And the Christian Association as lights to the people, 


And are a living witness to Me. 


They are informed and alarmed for the fate of the world, 


Forgetting petty doctrinal strife, 


They unite throughout the land for My glory. 


Their minds are open to new truths, 


They are eager to learn from those who differ from them; 
Surely, of these shall be the starting of My Kingdom, 
And their children shall be the hope of the world. 

For unto those who fear the Lord shall He surely come, 
And to those who seek Him shall He send guidance, 

That they may be a light among the people. 


REASSEMBLE THAT STUDENT 
(Continued from page 173) 
school it is the true answer. The unity 
of a Christian college in all its parts— 
curriculum, atmosphere, methodology 
—derives trom nothing less than the 
Christian tradition itselt which flows 
down like a mighty stream to water 

and enrich all the earth. 

| realize, of course, that the mere 
acceptance of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition and insight does not provide 
an automatic answer to all the minutiae 
of college administration. But consider 
tor a moment what it does provide. 

Here is a starting point at least for 
the resolution of the troublesome issue 
of general-versus-vocational education. 
The Christian heritage 1n its mayor cur- 
rents has never belittled the making of 
a living, but it has stoutly 
maintained over the years 
that the making of a lite is 
of greater importance. So it 
suggests a place for voca- 
tional courses, provided 
they are directed toward a 
larger end and set within 
a more ample perspective. 

Here is a clue for the 
manner of taking hold on 
every field of inquiry. The 
natural sciences are a pains- 
taking survey of God's 


ways in nature; the social 
sciences an equally pais. 
taking-study of His ways 
among men; history is the 
tracing of His purposes in 
their chronological untold- 
ing; and so on all around 
the circle of the college 
curriculum. 

Here is a platform upon 
which professors stu- 
dents may stand as they 
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Bucknell Photo 


life beyond. 


ELLIE LEWIS was a senior in Syracuse University w ion this 
poem was written as a poetry class assignment. She is 21, and 
will be a graduate when this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
appears. Has been an effective leader in the NY SCM; in college 
served on Hendricks Chapel student board and in Westminster 
Fellowship as secretary. Is interested in bettering race relations. 
in good music, in philosophy of religion and in practical ways 
of making a vital faith for many people today. Plans to go op 
to graduate study ‘and to become eventually an SCM secretary, 


wrestle with the turbulent social issues ot 
the day. At the Edinburgh Conference, 
John Baillie began a thoughttul ten- 
minute paper on the Christian approach 
to economics with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. In its broader aspects, this 
signified to him the great truth that 
the Eternal God has identified himselt 
with human kind. Hence each human 
being is endowed trom above with 
worth and value. Economic systems are 
to be tested by the degree of their rec- 
ognition of this worth and value. Thus 
the economic problem was approached 
in the light of the Christian tradition. 


Here is a platform upon which to 
stand in the examination of the issues 
of personal living. The question of the 
right use of leisure time, for example, 
hinges ultimately upon the answer 
given to the question, 
“What is man that thou 
art mindful of him and the 
son of man that thou visit- 
eth him?” If man is merely 
a chemical or electrical 
composite, “almost any- 
thing goes” during hours 
of leisure—but if he 1s a 
little lower than the angels, 
there are some leisure-time 
pursuits which do not befit 
him at all. And so with 
every personal issue which 
presents itself. 

Here 1s a norm tor the 
evaluation of extra-curricu- 
lar activities. The body, 
tor example, is seen to be 
important tor it is a temple 
of the Spirit of God; but it 
is not all-important. “Be 
not atraid of them that 
kill the body but are not 


College vista—and all of able to kill the soul, but 


rather tear who. is 


able to destroy ‘both soul and body jp 
hell.” 
More important still, here is an all. 
inclusive framework for the tellowship 
which should mark a Christian cam. 
pus, catching up all in its compass— 
students, trustees, alumni. One Lord. 
one baptism, one God and Father oj 
all, one hope, one taith, one love. 
And, most important of all, here js 
the sufficient center for assembling the 
disparate fragments of the individual 
lite and giving it true unity. Here the 
distraught and worried soul can find 
peace; the drifting student, a high and 
worthy goal; the perplexed, a chart and 
compass; the self-conscious, an escape 
into something outside himself, a thou 
sand times greater than himself; and 
the lonely, a Friend who is closer than 
breathing and nearer than hands and 
feet. In short, there is no point on the 
circumterence of the college which can. 
not be reached from this center, the 
age-old yet ever-new Christian heritage 
A college which can organize its tota 
lite around the Christian tradition, 
not a static formula but a dynamic in 
terpretation of existence in its fullness, 
has an abundantly adequate center an¢ 
true unity in the life of today’s world 


TOMORROW'S UNIVERSITY 

._.. Do we dream of a new Middle Ages 
of a university built upon a common philoso: 
phy? No, we do not want a controlled um 
versity; nor do we want to put the universih 
into a straight-jacket of theology any mor 
than we want to have it in a straight-jacke’ 
of politics or any other ideology. We want th 
university to have a free and live atmospher 
where all the living forms of thought have: 
right of entrance. We want it to preser 
from the Middle Ages its sense of the um 
versal, and from the Liberal University ‘t 
respect for free thought.—/rom an interes 
ing discussion of the university of tomors 
in The Student World 1:1946. 
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The day declineth, tor the shadows 
of the evening are stretched out. But 
it shal] come to pass that at evening 
time there shall be light. 


Let us pray: 

Almighty God, Maker and Preserver 
of all things, visible and invisible; 
we bow betore thine unsearchable 
greatness, adoring thee for thine in- 
finite majesty, and blessing thee for 
thy wondrous love revealed in Jesus 
Christ, thy Son, our Savior. Amen. 


Q Lord of light, make pure our 
hearts, and we shall see thee; reveal 
thyself to us and we shall love thee. 
Strengthen our wills, and we shall 
choose the good from the evil, and 
day by day manifest in the world the 
glory and power of thy blessed gos- 
pel, which thou hast made known to 
us through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Most merciful Father, trom whom 
cometh all the blessings of the light, 
and who in darkness still art near; 
all praise and thanks be unto thee 
for all thy dealings with us which 
manifest thy goodness, and tor all 
those in which love is hidden from 
our eyes. We thank thee for this day 
of conference; for the light thou hast 
given us upon our path; tor the 
quickening love of thy Son Jesus 
Christ in our hearts; and tor our in- 
creasing eagerness to know and to 
do thy will in the world. Give us, 
we beseech thee, strength of will and 
courage of heart to obey thy voice 
and to be loyal all our days, know- 
ing that thou who has called us art 
working also in us, and will con- 
tinue with us to the end. Amen. 


O magnify the Lord with me, and 
let us exalt his name together. Our 
help is in the name of the Lord who 
made heaven and earth. Let us 
search and try our ways, and turn 
again unto the Lord. Let us lift up 
our hearts with our voices unto 
God. 


STILL AND KNOW...” 


THERE SHALL BE LIGHT 


Hymn: “Joyful, joyful, we adore 
thee.” 


A Litany of Penitence: 

Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; 

Try me and know my thoughts. 


And see if there be any wicked 
way In me, 
And lead me in the way everlast- 


(y 
Ing. 


We contess that we have been con- 
tent with our ignorance of people 
diflering trom ourselves in_ race, 
heritage, conditions, and hopes. 


Forgive us O Lord, and lead us 
by thy Holy Spirit into all truth. 


We contess our ignorance ot our 
own heritage in Christ and the shal- 
lowness of our self-centered minds. 


Forgive us O Lord, and lead us 
by thy Holy Spirit into all truth. 


We contess our ignorance of much 
that is being done in the name ot 
thy Son Jesus Christ both in our own 
land and elsewhere in the world. 


Forgive us O Lord, and lead us 
by thy Holy Spirit into all truth. 


We contess that our hearts are often 
cold toward the needs ot others, 
even toward their need of the gospel. 


Forgive us, O Lord; may we 
here in the presence of thy risen 
Son feel our hearts burn within 


ids. 


MAY, 1946 


Scripture: Matthew 13: 31-33, 44 
46; John 16: 33. 


Hymn: nd did those feet in ancient 
time. 


In unison, let us pray: 


Eternal loving Father, in this world 
in which so many children and men 
and women are hungry and unpro- 
tected against exposure, we thank 
thee tor those who give themselves 
to production of goods of every kind, 
and tor those who spend themselves 
in the arts and skills of transporta- 
tion and construction. Show us what 
is our part in these tasks and lead us 
to give ourselves according to thy 
will. 

Eternal Father, this” divided 
world, in which there is so much 
tear and jealousy and hatred and 
suspicion and strife, we thank thee 
tor those who, in service of nation 
and groups of nations, seek to alle- 
viate- the stresses to prevent them 
trom breaking into violent conflict, 
and to turn all world forces into the 
service of peace. If it be thy will that 
we should serve in this way, send 
us thy light and thy truth that they 
may lead us. 


Let us in the joy of our fellowship 
in Jesus, and in gratitude for the 
vision of his work in our needy 
world, unite ourselves with all Chris- 
tians of all places, by praying to- 
gether, using that prayer which 
Jesus taught his disciples: 


Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done in earth as 
it 1s in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation; But deliver us from 
evil; for thine ts the Kingdom, and 
the power and the glory, forever. 
dimen. 


er a service of worship by a oer 


conterence in Alberta, Canada. 
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Top: 

Prague throngs in Wenceslas 
Square gather to cheer the Stu- 
dent Congress and what it sym- 
bolizes. 


Center: 


LIKE NICC is the opening ses- 
sion of the Student Congress. 


Left: 

STUDENT MEMORIAL in the 
Prague Cathedral recognizing 
martyrdom of thousands of un- 
dergraduates for truth. 


What Can We 
Say to Europe's 


Students ? 


MURIEL W. JACOBSON 


i. THE OPEN courtyard ot a Czech 
university residence which had beep 
prison, torture chamber and execution 
place for professors and students, we 
stood with our hosts in the penetrating 
cold through a memorial service to their 
colleagues and friends. The black bap. 
ners whipping in the wind made the 
only sound while the wreaths were 
being laid on the spot where hundred 
of men and women had died in No. 
vember,. 1939. Where in this ravaged 
nation could vitality be found for the 
tasks of peace? 

We ftound our answers man 
places. Students were crowding into 
the university, which was without heat 
or glass for the windows, without 
chairs or notebooks, and only a few 
text books in the library. Intent on get 
ting the education demanded of them 
by virtue of their citizenship in a stra 
tegic nation in a troubled world, they 
were taking lectures on scraps of paper, 
standing, from faculty members whe 
had survived the occupation. The fac. 
ulty were teaching, gladly, many hours 
in excess of any normal schedule. 

In the YMCA we attended the fis 
meeting in the reorganization of the 
Student Christian Movement. I[nvutec 
to speak, we tried to express the hope 
that they would be able to count on 
our more fortunate students sharing ¢ 
little of the costs of their struggle with 
them. We could not share fully in th 
explicit knowledge out of which the 
sang— 


A safe stronghold our God 1s still, 
A trusty shield andeweapon.... 
And though they take our life, 
Goods, honor, children, wife— 
These things shall vanish all, 

The city of God rematneth. 
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q This summer USA student Christians will be represented at two con- 
tinental world student conclaves. One is the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, August 9-20, at Geneva. The other is the International. 
Student Federation in Prague, August 17-30. 


q Early this year in Prague there was a Planning Conference for this 
latter (ISF) Assembly. Here is an account of it by our admirable repre- 
sentative, MURIEL JACOBSON, of the National YW Student Staff. 


gq Are we ready—spiritually and politically—to make our American 
contribution in an atmosphere like this? It will take planning and 


prayer! 


Grim, Glorious Record 

As the conference opened, the agenda 
ncluded statements of student activi- 
ies during the war, damage to univer- 
sties, student relief and post-war stu- 
dent cooperation: 

“The University of Leyden was 
joseed in 1940 because of a_ student 
against the German antu-Jewish 
measures. “In Yugoslavia 70° of the 
colleges and institutes were destroyed.” 
‘In the USSR the invaders, having de- 
sroved the Korolenko Library at Khar- 
kov, paved the streets with books and 
drove their cars over them.” “For Chi- 
nese educators the slogan is ‘war or no 
war, education must go on’ and in the 
hinterland the universities have found 
mporary quarters.” “About 30° of 
the Italian students are affected with 
TB.” “85% of Dutch students, ac- 
uvely engaged in the resistance move- 
ment, refused to sign a declaration of 
loyalty demanded by the Germans, 
though they realized they were declar- 
ing open war against the Nazis and 
attempts were made to deport those 
who did not sign.” “During the last 
tew weeks of the war student groups 
in Austria were able to save valuable 
cientiic equipment.” “In Norway in 
i943 as a result of proposed regulations 
or admission to Oslo University which 
violated the basic principles of aca- 
demic liberty faculty members protested 
ind threatened to resign: Nine profes- 
sors and 68 students were arrested. All 
‘aculties and 2,200 students protested 
in writing demanding their release.” 

‘In Poland 13 centers of higher learn- 
ing were organized underground and 
were at work during the war with se- 
‘ret lectures, to not more than 10 peo- 
ple at a time moving always from place 


to place to avoid arrest.” 


MAY, 1946 


And now that the war is past, the 
students need a means of facilitating 
manifold student exchanges—through 
cultural and sports activities, travel and 
work projects. But betore, giving a 
report on the Congress debate on post- 
war student cooperation, it 1s necessary 
to sketch briefly the background of the 
Congress. 


World Organization Plan 

This Prague gathering, of students 
who had been delegates at the London 
World Youth Conterence last Novem- 
ber, was called tor “preliminary report 
and exchange of ideas” on student or- 
ganization and activities. It in turn set 
up a Preparatory Committee from 12 
nations to prepare a fully delegated in- 
ternational student conference for this 
summer. 

Here the aim is to set up a world 
structure serving student needs, in 
which all types of student organiza- 
tion may participate. A tentative draft 
of the constitution has already been 
sent out. Here decisions regarding re- 
lationships with other world student 
and youth organizations will be made. 


NOT A STRAUSS WALTZ: Hawaiian 
student and his Prague interpreter. 


At Prague the struggle to make tind 
ings “recommendations” and not legis- 
lation, was the real issue in the Con- 
gress. This was necessary because of 
unequal representation: for example, 
Yugoslavia had 20 votes, America one! 
Some of us delegates, too, had only the 
power of referral to our national or 
ganizations. The US-USSR-Britain bloc 
did succeed in limiting Congress action 
to “recommendation.” 


While there was a strong Communist 
and radical group in the Congress, 
there was an almost equally strong non- 
Communist group, including the Chris- 
ulan organizations and_ representatives 
of many of the European and the Chi 
nese student Christian movements. 


NICC delegates will go to the legis- 
lative Prague conference of the pro- 
posed International Students’ Federa- 
tion in August, 1946. Our participation 
in the ISF means we must know our 
way around in an organization where 
the struggle for control will be chiefly 
along polit -al lines dictated by the most 
politically conscious groups. It means 
working with many groups unlike those 
with which we traditionally are associ- 
ated in our international student rela- 
tionships. It means fidelity to our cen- 
tral religious purpose. It means clear 
understanding of the relevance of our 
fath in the affairs of the political and 
economic international world. 


Our problem is the same at the stu- 
dent level as that faced by the United 
Nations: to find ways of working to- 
gether. All of us are convinced that the 
vast common concerns of the student 
world may be best served through unity 
In aims, even amid diverse opinions 
and convictions. 
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“Faith: Willed to Me or by Me” demands that, in studying the Master 
Himself, | find my answer to the query, raised last month here, 


ll. WHY I’M A CHRISTIAN 


by ARTHUR MOSHER 


(), COURSE. | AM, or at least was, a 


Christian because my parents are. They 
had been born into Christian homes. 
They were respected members of the 
church, so of course their son became 
a Christian. 

When I was in the seventh grade ot 
school I discovered that there were 1n 
the world people who did not believe 
everything that | had been taught to 
believe, yet they seemed to be getting 
along fairly well. Still—my father be- 
lieved, and it seemed to me that many 
of the fine people of history had. | 
have remained a Christian. I call my- 
self a Christian today although many 
of my acquaintances say that I am not 
one. During high school and university 
many of my views have been changed, 
but each day now I find myself drawn 
more and more to faith in a_ person 
called Jesus as holding the most pre- 
cious thing which life can give. And 
these are the reasons: 


1. I'm a Christian because Jesus 
found life good to live as it Is. 


I am a young man. As a young man 
[ want to live and to live entirely. And 
because of this, most of the religious 
personalities revered in history do not 
appeal to me. I am_ presented with 
Buddha and his life of contemplative 
withdrawal from the world and_ his 
admonition to stifle all desires. When 
he calls to a “higher life” he seems to 
be asking me to give up living and try 
to escape from life—from the life that 
| love so much. IT am met by Mo- 
hammed, and the prophet warns me 
that life is of such a determined, tated 
nature that we are all doomed to sor- 
row and that even partial happiness can 
be found only in grasping what crea- 
ture may come our way and 
making the most of it. Again, it seems 
that I am being asked to escape—not 
to fulfill the life which I love but to 
ignore part of its troubles, cling to 
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what I may of its pleasures, and await 
my fate. Confucius speaks out of the 
ancient history of China, calling to 
high moral behaviour; but his message 
strikes my ear as incomplete and not 
the thing I want. In Puritanism and in 
the mystical symbolisms of the his- 
torical Christian Church 
be the same. All look like methods of 
escape. Some openly repudiate life; the 
others, while claiming to add to lite, 
claim by their 


it seems to 


seem belie 


method. 


Sut Jesus found lite good to live as 
it is. He was not blind to the realities 
of lite. He saw its glories and he knew 
its sorrows. He felt its ecstacies and 
he plunged into its, meanness. He 
joined in its revelry and fought its 
battles. He lived, laughed, and cried. 
He worked and _ played, listened and 
spoke. And he understood. Understood 
life—and understood it so well that 
what he said about it and its  possi- 
bilities rings out across the centuries 
as the triumphant announcements of 
what lite may be. This is no escape! 
Here is a way that answers the hunger 
that men have called religion and at 
the same time affirms life in all of its 
manitestations. I too like life. So I am 
a Christian, first, because Jesus found 


life good to live as it 1s. 


-2. I’m a Christian because Jesus’ 


teachings are being proved true by 
the every-day experiences of men. 


There were many who thought that 
Jesus was mad when he spoke so many 
vears ago in his own small country and 
there have been, in all centuries, many 
to take the places of the original scof- 
ters. But the centuries are proving that 
he was right. There was more than one 
learned man who shook his head in 
disagreement when the carpenter said: 
“And he who would be greatest among 
vou let him bow down and serve.” Yet, 


with the passage of centuries we haye 
come to understand that—in business. 
in teaching, in manutacturing, in 
transportation, 1n government, it is he 
who serves mankind who js the great. 
est. Take it as a matter of spiritual con. 
tribution or as business technique—he 
who 1s greatest among us is he wh 
truly serves. 

Or again, “He that saveth his if 
shall lose it, but he that loseth his lif 
tor my sake shall find it.” Nonsense? 
Whether we like it or not it seems to 
be true that he who throws awa 
thought of self and plunges every tal 
ent, every ability, every satety into the 
high stakes of some game for the bene. 
ht of others invariably comes to the end 
of lite more tully developed and mor 
satished with his accomplishments than 
does he who plans and works for him. 
selt. Somehow, when I read most r 
ligious teaching, it seems to me tha 
the teacher is hungry for something, hk 
does not know quite what, and that k 
is inventing a food to satisfy the pangs 
The teachings seem to be manufactured 
to build tor the teacher a more COM: 
fortable world than the one which k 
finds in this lite. And I don’t liket 
If that is all there is to religion, I 
make one up too. But somehow fis 
Jesus seems to be different. Quite trie 
some of his ways and statements sem 
hard. But over and over again T@ 
being convinced that, whether pleasaw 
or not, they are true. Whatever else@m 
may say about the advisability of & 
lieving Jesus, it seems that he kmes 
the truth about life and how it i 
to be lived in order to get from itt 


greatest results. 

Do not ask me how he learned! 
do not know. But this I do know 
that whether by divine revelation 4 
by a keen analysis of the people we 
day by day walked in and out of th 
carpenter shop in Nazareth, or by bot 
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whether supernatural assistance or 
by a keen understanding ot people's 
ninds, or bY both, the conclusions at 
which he arrived have become laws by 
which we do and must live. His is not 
jnother philosophy of escape trom an 
hospitable lite, but a statement of the 
echnique tor getting the most possible 
aut of this life. Perhaps Jesus was un- 
wware of the mechanics of responses to 
simuli, but he knew that men_ hate 
and that men love and he knew the 
ects of love and the results of hate 
ind how they affect human happiness. 
These are his teachings. 

fam a Christian because the teach- 
ngs of Jesus are being found true by 
he every-day experiences of men. 

3 I'm a Christian because what 
Jesus taught men to get is what | 
vont MOST. 

When I sit back and think over the 
things that I enjoy most, what do I 
ond? I find that I admire beauty. | 
ould sit tor hours watching a beauti- 
‘yl sunset. There is a strong fascination 
watching the brightness shade to 
dusk, 1n 
forgotten alchemy trom yellow through 


witnessing that not-to-be- 


ll the golds and roses, and reds and 
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oranges and blues that smear the west- 
ern sky, in seeing dritting clouds absorb 
the wandering, lingering rays of the 
retiring sun and give them up again in 
sull other hues and gleaming rays. 
Some buildings, too, bring the same 
joy. It may be the massive pillared 
portico of a heavy stone building. It 
may be the swinging rhythm of arch 
following arch in a shaded verandah 
after the Spanish style. It may be the 
unplanned, vine-covered mass of some 
tiny cottage, “root so slanty it touches 
the ground,” partly hidden among tow 
ering trees in a wood. 


Then I richly enjoy, too, the beauty 
of words and of music. I admire truth 
—not just verbal truth but the truth 
of appearance, of expression, of pur- 
pose. | admire qualities. The coolness, 
the clearness, the cleanness of water 
as it slips past or around some bulging 
boulder or lies motionless in some 
lonely lake on a chill autumn morning 
or gushes trom a long-sought drinking 
fountain on a hot summer day. I ad- 
mire loyalty and the devotion and the 
kindness of some people. Not the things 
to which they are loyal. All these make 
lite good! 

But there is one 
inclusive source trom 
which | 


deeper joy than any 


realize a 


of these. I find joy in 
witnessing and ad- 
miring beauty and 
truth, as qualities; 
but the ability and 
practice of creating 
them infinitely 
more rewarding. | 
enjoy a sunset, but 
would find far great- 
er joy in being able 
to construct one. | 
exult in beautiful 
buildings but, man, 
what a thrill to stand 
back and look at one 
[ have designed and 
built! It is fine to 
know and watch radi- 
ant people, but it 1s 
even more enjoyable 
to help bring about 
that quality in them. 

And the technique 
of creation 1s differ- 
from the tech- 
nique of apprecia- 


tion. To create, | must study har- 
mony in music or design in art or 
style in literature. But if I wish to 
create human values | must go to the 
teachings and to the lite of Yesus. The 
science of creating human values in 
ourselves and in others is the contribu- 
tion otf Jesus. He exemplified and 
passed on to us the method by which 
it can be done. 


4. I'm a Christian because | dis- 
cover that Jesus is relevant in the 
world of today. 


Lis world was diflerent trom ours— 
he taught in a very different kind ot 
an age--but the problems which he 
taced were not so diflerent trom those 
of today. His ttme knew slavery, eco- 
nomic inequality, physical and mental 
coercion, and political domination. He 
lived under the necessity of finding 
bread to eat. The laws of friendship 
had already been passed and the re- 
wards and punishments for various 
types of behavior were even then in 
torce. 

Jesus lived in such times as those— 
diflerent in many ways—but the prin- 
ciples of his teachings are still the 
greatest criteria for measuring the prob- 
lems of today, if only we will learn 
to look at our problems the way Jesus 
met his. Of course, if we insist on 
looking: only at the surface details of 
the question it may seem to be some- 
thing new; but Jesus never looked at 
those things. He looked at fundamental 
motives and purposes. Sometimes it 
seemed almost miraculous, the way he 
could search out the real issues in a 
problem. And when we face our prob- 
lenis in the same way, Jesus can sit at 
thconference table and at the execu- 
tives desk and in the home without 
the slightest amendment or alteration 
in his life or teachings. He is at home 
in the world of today. 


5. I’m a Christian because | find 
Jesus a real man. 

Perhaps this reason seems bigger to 
me than it should. After all there are 
needs tor whose fulfillment masculinity 
need not be a requirement. Yet be- 
cause | am a young man, it is true. 

Jesus must have been physically 
strong. He lived much in the out-of- 
doors. During his boyhood and early 
manhood he worked as a carpenter, 
and no man can work with wood day 
atter day without becoming strong. 
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During his ministry, especially the last 
few weeks, he was able to stand up 
under tremendous nervous strain. Sick 
people became well at his command: 
only a strong man could inspire such 
confidence. 

He was radiantly happy. Over and 
over again he spoke to his disciples of 
his yoy and promised that they should 
feel it too. Even in the shadow ot the 
crucifixion, at his last meal with them, 
knowing what was soon to come, he 
said, “My joy be unto you.” 

He was nonchalant. Often we stress 
his trials, sorrows, and sense of re- 
sponsibility; but now and then it 1s 
refreshing to remember his caretree 
spirit: “Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not neither 
do they spin”—or again, “Take no 
anxious thought for the morrow—” 


6. I’m a Christian because | have 
known Christian people. 

I never saw Jesus Christ. But I have 
known Walter Judd, and Jesus must 
have been like him. I have known 
John R. Mott. I have seen C. F. An- 
drews. I have heard Toyohiko Kaga- 
wa. I have known my grandfathers 
and my father. Jesus must have been 
like them, for “they have put their 
lives into his pattern. 

Many creeds of many of the church- 
es of today I couldn't accept “in a 
week of Sundays.” Yet I call myself 
a Christian because I find in Jesus the 
way to what is most worth-while in 
life. He found life good to live as it 1s. 
His teachings are being proved by the 
every-day experiences of men. What 
Jesus taught men to get is what I 
want. He is relevant to our problems 
today. He was a real man. I want most 
of all to be like certain Christian men 
I have known. 


I would follow Jesus. 


ARTHUR MOSHER 


Art Mosher gives us 
this word-portrait of 
Jesus in His human 
aspects. Those who 
heard Art at Wooster 
(remember his ring- 
ing “Christian, Be- 
gin Here!’’?) know 
that his life itself 
is centered in Christ as the revelation of God. 
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Acknowledgment and Invitation 


TO THE EDITORS: 
| must thank you and tell you all my 
joy of getting the February issue ot 
THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. Immediately | 
sent translations of the American an- 
swers (INTERCOLLEGIAN, February, 1946, 
p. 106) to several student groups in 
France who are interested |in Ameri- 
can-European  understanding|. They 
are now studying the answers. I hope 
they will reply so that this plain ex- 
change may be continued. 
I am now studying in Geneva where 
! am a member of the Swiss SCM. We 
are planning an Oecumenical Student 
Conference at Whitsuntide in Basle and 
the secretary of the conference, Mr. A. 
Kunz, has asked me to write to THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN so that American stu- 
dents may know of this conference and 
pray for it. With other European stu- 
dents, we will examine modern world 
problems such as secularism, commun- 
ism, nationalism and nihilism, looking 
and searching one with another to 
understand and find a Christian answer 
to them. We believe that nothing in 
the world, and in the university also, 
can be built unless it is on Christ our 
Lord. If any of your members know 
of American students now in Germany 
with the army, we hope you will ex- 
tend to them our warmest invitation 
to come to Basle so that in our con- 
ference we may get really to know 
each other. 
JACQUES SOULIER 


Winterthur, Switzerland 
April 2, 1946 


Missions Are Lend-Lease 
SIR: 

A letter published in THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN (March, 1946, p. 139) demand- 
ed that you get back to the campus 
and not bother with world Christian- 
ity. 

Some of us find world Christian ac- 
tivity and concern just about the most 
desperately practical, campus-centered 
thing students can think about. Mis- 
sions 1s the lend-lease of the Christian 


Church—even though Protestants give 
tor them the price of a movie matinee 
yearly. But that program is what ep. 
abled many Gls to testify: “Because of 
missions I was teasted and noi feasted 
upon when I fell today into the jungle.” 

Both the groups which sponsor thjs 
journal are part of the World’s Studen 
Christian Federation, which does haye 
world vision for even the most proyin. 
cial of our campuses. When Christian 
students cease to have the widest global 
horizon for their taith, the Church will 
inevitably fail. I plead for first things 
first, in our world order efforts, oy; 
giving and sacrificing, our Christian 
concern—and our student-minded jour. 
nalism. 

WINBURN T. THOMAS 


Student Volunteer Movemen 


Raising a Cardinal Issue 
The February INTERCOLLEGIAN came 
today and I eagerly began to read it. 
On the cover I read, “Framework for 
a Christian World,” but on the next 
page I was very disappointed to find 
your statement about the Catholic 
cardinals. [Comment on the cost of 
their outhts—Ed.] Such remarks will 
not further Christian unity in the world 
and are better unexpressed. We may 
prefer Protestantism, but we must rec- 
ognize the importance of this move. 
In case you are wondering, I am not 
a Catholic, but a Protestant, attending 
a Baptist College. 
H. Ricute 
Bucknell University 


On what basis do you want “unity”? 
Silenced criticism of what is obviously wrong 
and unchristian? The price is too high. Truth 
is the only basis of real Christian unity: many 
a Roman Catholic freely agrees that “princes” 
in $4000 robes are in very truth a long way 
from him who “had not where to lay his 
head.’’—Ep. 


Something Haywire, Says Dr. Koo 
The colleges which I have visited 
these past months are taking on 2 
definitely postwar pattern. The return- 
ing ex-service men are more matutt 

than the average undergraduate. 
Most of my meetings are well attended 
and interest in the postwar world sit 
uation is very keen. But the contusion 
in the mind of many students with 
regard to the future is quite amazing 
when one reflects that they live in 2 
country so well supplied with radio 
networks, news broadcasts, good news 
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papers and periodicals. Perhaps it 1s 
the very multiplicity ot these agencies 
that has created the contusion! I have 
tried to do my part in the situation 


by helping students to see the basic 
work intelligent citizens can do to- 
ward the world community, and the 
contribution of the Christian Church. 

It is gratifying to note that among 
the youth in Canada and the USA there 
iS a genuine awareness of moral issues 
‘n their social environment. The stand 
many of them are taking on questions 
involving Nisei, Negroes, WSSF mat- 


ters, etc., 1s encouraging. But, while 
there is noticeably this heightened sense 
of moral issues, the interest in organ- 
ized religion is cool. My university 
meetings drew fair attendances, except 
where they were part of a Religious 
Emphasis Week. I took part in three 
such meetings in universities and these 
three were the poorest meetings I had 
this year in attendance, interest and re- 
sults. Something is amiss in the colleges 
and surely the matter needs to be 
looked into. 


Oklahoma Opposes Jim Crow 


Rather than practice racial discrimination, Oklahoma's 
Student Committee cancels big annual campus event 


by MARY EVELYN SMITH and PEG MARCHANT 


ah pO COLLEGE students have an 
opportunity to put into practice their 
religious beliefs as concretely as did 
the students of the University of Okla- 
homa this spring. 

Oklahoma is a Jim Crow state, and 
the Board of Managers at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma have ruled that no 
Negro may enter the Union Building— 
center of all campus activities. This 
action of the managers tollowed closely 
upon the recent refusal ot the university 
authorities to admit a qualified Negro 
student to the University Law School 
(INTERCOLLEGIAN, March, 1946.) 

On the university campus (Norman) 
Religious Emphasis Week is a valued 
annual event, carefully planned for. As 
leaders tor this year’s REW, six na- 
tionally known personalities had been 
invited: they were Sherwood Eddy, 
world traveler; R. H. Edwin Espy of 
the National Student Committee 
YMCA; Edwin A. Elliott of Texas, 
Dean David E. Roberts of Union The- 
ological Seminary, Herrick B. Young 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, and Herbert King, Chaplain 
ot Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. King is a Negro; and had 
he been permitted to enter the pro- 
scribed precincts, President Cross of the 
university could have been adjudged 
guilty of a misdemeanor! 


1946 


The student committee responsible 
tor Religious Emphasis Week were 
faced with a dilemma. They could 
withdraw their invitation to Mr. King 
and otherwise continue as planned; or 
they could cancel the whole week's 
program. The pros and cons were de- 
bated in an open meeting. Cancellation 
of the program, it was argued, would 
deprive the student body of a valuable 
religious and educational experience 
(the speakers who had accepted their 
invitations were really outstanding). 

On the other hand, if hospitality 
were denied to one of the speakers 
because of the color of his skin, the 
local committee would thereby be de- 
feating its own aim, which was to 
promote social reconstruction. Mr. King 
was on the speaker’s team because he 
was an able interpreter of the Christian 
faith and not because he was a Negro. 

The problem before the students was 
not one of strategy; it was moral, ethi- 
cal and religious in nature. It was to 
be faced with calm objectivity, not as 
martyrs or crusaders. After considera- 
tion, the group voted 22 to 1 to cancel 


MARY EVELYN SMITH is a former Editor of 
the Oklahoma Daily, class of “46 at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. PEG MARCHANT, a 
journalism major, class of “47, was public- 
ity chairman for Religious Emphasis Week. 


ls Selection the Answer? 


Many of the accusations thrust at 
fraternities are true (January INTERCo! 
LEGIAN p. 8o) but they do not apply to 
all. The impertection of these organiza 
tions lies not in their basic creed but 
in their inadequate leadership. 

sayv——-more power to the traterna! 
creed and, at the same time, recom 
mend greater care in the selection of 
those who are to interpret that creed 
and carry it out.—Davio G. Wipper, 
State University of lowa. 


The Student Union Building is lily-white: 
no Negro may enter, say the Board of 
Managers. 


Religious Emphasis Week. 

On what was to have been opening 
day, a meeting on an_ international 
presented. 
There are now afoot plans for a Re- 
ligious Emphasis Semester. For this, 
campus church groups are inviting 


brotherhood theme § was 


qualified speakers for a series of public 
meetings. 

OU students have realized with a 
jolt that it is not as easy to practice 
tolerance or racial cooperation as it is 
to study and preach it. But they are 
replying in the best way they know 
how—by decisive action which is in 
keeping with the best Christian prin- 
ciples which they know. 
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PITT’S 


We were standing in the doorway 
of the German Room, looking at the 
wood inlay picture of Parsital, when 
the visitor turned to me and. said, 
“Classes in these rooms couldn't be 
just—classes.. Then—“Do you people 
know how lucky you are?” All visitors 
ask that question! 

Pitt students are proud of their Na- 
tionality Rooms. We show them to visi- 
tors before we show the libraries or 
our beautitul chapel. The rooms are 
part of our thinking, part of our lives. 

Sophomore year I had an English 
class in the Italian Room. Into the 
pattern of his teaching the teacher 
wove the turquoise and gold 
squares of the ceiling, the sunlight 
of ‘the diamond-shaped window 
panes. The room has a window 
seat with dark red velvet cushions. 
These, the 


slender lectern—all suggest a mon- 


carved armchairs, a 
astery of Southern Italy. Names ot 
Italian poets, musicians, and artists 
are carved into the woodwork 1n 
simple Roman capitals. The 
teacher made the room a part ot 
his teaching. 
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Such with the 
makes us notice their details. We be- 


familiarity rooms 
come conscious of the difference among 
them: the dim lighting in the Chinese 
Room; the five bright windows in the 
Scottish Room; the straight-lined sim- 
plicity of the Greek Room; the rich 
ornamentation of the Syrian Room. 
We notice likenesses in the rooms 
too. Folk art becomes more than dec- 
oration. It becomes a pattern that is 
repeated by nation after nation, bind- 
ing different peoples together into a 
kind of unity. We saw, too, that the 


of the ancient universities of Leipzig (1409) 


Heidelberg (1386). 


history comes alive in the beautiful Russian Classroom. 


NATIONALITY ROOMS 


On the walls of the German Classroom are the seals 


and 


wr 
ou 
cul 
ra 
peoples of all nations have a common tha 
) 
love of color, of flowers and of. sim. r: 
plicity of line. ve 
Wednesday I talked with Jeanne, af" 
Freshman, and a_ native of France 
When I told her I was going to writ)" 
of the Nationality Rooms she said} 
Oh; that is a good thing. Maybe other} ‘" 
rep 
schools will get a good idea and star 7 
some for themselves. 
Shall I tell how all the toreign-borr ; 
people in Pittsburgh gave money tf. 
for 
build these rooms? And _ how. th 
French government and other govern}, 
ments sent gifts?” 
Yes,” Jeanne said. “And sw 
that one cannot hate people if on i cies 
loves their—how do you say it?- ve 
home art?—folk art. It is like hav Be 
ing our own United Nations, righ 00 
here in our university,” she said. sal 
Patricia Hodgkinsoh are 
. 
University of Pittsburgh 4)... 
IS § 
Phe University of Pittsburgh has 
(perhaps more!) Nationality Classroom jp 
Each room is distinctive, beautiful, a meat 
ingful setting for the business of learning WO 
‘“*Nationalities’’ other than those alreac wh 
mentioned on this page are: Swedis 
Early American, Czechoslovak, English 
French, Rumanian, Hungarian, Lithuania 
Norwegian, Polish and Yugoslav. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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HOLLAND: The University of Ley- 
Jen has addressed an appeal to the 
WSCF for contacts with other univer- 
ities. Especially desired are student 
correspondents who will assist the 
Dutch to be rid of “the materialistic 
nse of the times that has transtormed 
universities into technical schools where 
tradesmen are moulded and _ culture 
iorsaken.” The university would be 
nleased to exchange publications with 
\merican institutions. 


LATIN AMERICA: 


writes “It is a shame that so much otf 
our mission work is in the hands of 


missionary 


cults, sects and fundamentalist groups 
that preach our inability to do anything 
about the evil of the world; in some 
places they are the groups growing 
‘most rapidly and are giving the name 
fof ‘crackpot’ to all evangelicals. Fortu- 
nately, in some places liberal Protes- 
iantism has become known and _sufh- 
caently respected to counteract this bad 
reputation.” The missionary movement 
will continue willy-nilly; it is our re- 
sponsibility to guarantee that it shall 
be the vehicle for the best, rather than 
lor questionable aspects of our religion. 


GERMAN REPENTANCE: News 
services are broadcasting that Germans 
are non-repentant, and that even Chris- 


‘ 
suans were Germans first. ./propos ot 


these criticisms William F. Sollmann, 
witing in The Christian Century, 
points out that while many of these 
indictments are true, the news-services 
are one-sided in that rarely are desig- 
nated individuals quoted, and that it 
is still impossible for democratic groups 
in Germany to address the outside 
world, even to send a letter abroad in 
which to defend themselves against 
such charges. As for the strength of 
the resistance movement, more than 
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We Are a World Movement 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


100,000 political and religious resisters 
have been released from prisons and 
concentration camps; over 10,000 Ger- 
mans were executed for opposition to 
Hitler; recent elections in the Ameri- 
can zones reveal that the strongest par- 
ties are democratic. Mr. Sollmann_be- 
lieves that the basis for American mis- 
understanding is the assumption that 
any German who (like the President of 
the USA and most public officials) be- 
lieves in private property and free en- 
terprise and is religiously conservative 
is ipso facto “undemocratic.” It Amer- 
ica 1s to deal adequately with the sit- 
uation, this writer continues, she must 
“discern and understand the social. po- 
litical and religious forces” there and 
“cooperate with as many as possible of 
them for constructive ends.” 


WE LIKE STATISTICS: Andre de 
Blonay explains why with these sam- 
ples: Twenty-six kilos of cheese sent 
to Czechoslovakia were given to. stu- 
dents who dug the coal now used to 
heat Charles University in Prague. 
*** A Norwegian Red Cross truck 
convoy carried trom Geneva to Oslo 
discarded clothing of American millt- 
tary internees. * * * 200 kilos of books 
are enroute to the Apartment in Ath- 
ens (the International Student Foyer 
started by Francis and = Margaret 
House ). 


FINLAND: Helsinki University and 
the Polytechnical High School are in 
tull operation. The National Union of 
Students is developing student 
health department, and self-help proj- 
ects including a wood-cutting cam- 
paign, which latter has solved the heat- 
ing problem as well as met the finan- 
cial needs of individual students. NUS 
has developed on the site of an anti- 
aircraft encampment a student village. 


UNIVERSITY CROWDING: 21,000 


including 4,000 refugees and 7,000 


married students in eight institutions 


*** 000 Bratislava, 


of Vienna 
double the pre-war enrollment 
21,000 1n Dutch Universities as con- 
trasted with 13,500 before the war. 
*** quarter-million veterans in 
American universities by the end of 
the academic year * * * 


INDONESIA: Conditions in Batavia 
are chaotic. Contacts with Indonesian 
students are impossible. Eurasian stu- 
dents released trom POW camps are 
being placed in “protective intern- 
ment.” The university is closed. 


SWEDEN: Eighty students from 
Scandinavian countries met in a Stock- 
holm castle with Americans Carl Lund- 
quist and Lorraine Servheen for a 
conference in February. Among them, 
one girl who had led an underground 
gang of boys told of living on cattle- 
beets and having meat once each year; 
two Danes had published a Christian 
paper, underground, mimeographing it 
atter the Gestapo had arrested their 
printer. “Despite the disparity of na 
tional and cultural backgrounds, the 
unity in thought and spirit as fellow 
Christians was tremendous.” 


Vice-Chairman of WSCF Found. 
Francis Miller writes that Reinold von 
Thadden, European Vice-Chairman of 
the WSCF, has been located in Berlin. 
According to earlier reports, von Thad- 
den was sent from Pomerania to a 
camp in Russia; his health now calls 
tor hospitalization. Frau von Thadden 
lives in the cellar of their home in 
Berlin and cooks for the Russian occu- 
pants of the building. Three sons were 
killed in the war. 
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For a Wonderful Summer 


PRESCRIPTION FOR PRESIDENTS 


There are many trite things I could 
say about the 1945 President’s School: 
“It was so exciting to live in New 
York!” “How challenging our studies 
were!” But mere words fail to do jus- 


tice to the wonderful experience of 


1945! For six weeks our group of 48 
good triends were privileged to live 
and work in a truly Christian pattern. 
We were given access to two sides ot 
this pattern—the actual world and the 
spiritual, 

At Union Theological Seminary we 
lived in the midst of the technical 
wonders of New York City .. . we 
saw the slums which make settlement 
houses a necessity .. . we felt the sharp- 
ness of segregation in Harlem and 
Chinatown we saw a class-con- 
sclous society in department stores, res- 
churches. In 
classes we listened to the tragic stories 
by Dr. Augustine Ralla Ram of India, 
Dr. Homer Loh of China and Dr. 


Huntley Dupre, speaking tor students 


taurants, hotels and 


all over the world. 


At President's School we tound our- 
selves no longer Southerners, Metho- 


INDUSTRY: INSIDE-OUT 


Fortified with advanced courses in 
sociology and statistics, some washed 
windows of Pullmans; two assembled 
globes for a manufacturer of that item; 
English majors bored connecting rods, 
social scientists ground steel, a law 
student unrolled sheet roofing, and one 
member turned bovine spinal cords 
into a cosmetic preparation. They were 
members of the Chicago Student-in- 
Industry project, summer of °45. They 
were 38 in number, and they were 
from 25 colleges in 38 states. 

Shortly after arrival the members sat 
in a session striking printers, 
learning more about Union strategy 
and tactics than their text books had 
ever imparted. 

In seminar sessions they listened to 


Presidents of ‘45 in New York 


dists, Republicans or Americans, but 
people of God’s Kingdom. We worked 
and thought in terms of bringing our 
religious convictions to bear on_ all 
phases of our lite. Through worship, 
study and bull sessions we found we 
could, as individuals, take back to our 
own campus something of the mind ot 
Jesus to help us confront our local 
problems. As the summer ended, I felt 
that | had gained an invaluable fund of 
knowledge and experience for my job 
as President of the YWCA in my col- 
lege. 

Miriam Webster 

Ohio State University 


TWO PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOLS will meet this 
summer: one in Chicago, and one in New 
York City. Those interested should write: 


Fern Babcock, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


experts in the frelds of labor, learning 
the history and status of labor; and a 
vast array of tacts concerning racial 
discrimination, housing, Chicago _poll- 
tics, the press and instruments of pub- 
lic opinion, crime and delinquency. 

Churches of many types were visited; 
picnics and excursions lightened the 
schedules, and “time out” was taken 
to analyze the total program in the 
light of major purposes and the re- 
ous significance of the enterprise. 


reorge Williams College will be 
to the 1946 Chicago Student-in- 
Industry Project as it was to last year’s 
group. 

Victor Oberhaus 


For a significant summer, attend a summer student conference and 
join a summer project. Opportunity to earn part-expense is available 
in most groups. For a full list of summer projects, see the March 


INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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THIS MAY-JUNE ISSUE 


With colleges, post-war, COMing 
back to a realization that sumer jg 
icumen in, this journal follows suit 
with a two-month number now. Qy, 
next is to be a September number— 
that’s our Freshman issue of oye, 
30,000 copies, and worth looking for. 
ward to. 

Our “accelerated” twelve issues g 
year thus come back to a “normal” 
nine issues, each issue thicker than 
formerly—in size and not, we hope 
in perceptiveness. 

As our costs increase—while many 
Q magazine jumps its price—we are 
blest with increasing circulation which 
we hope will meet higher paper and 
printing expense. A dollar still brings 
us, somewhat breathless, to your mail- 
box for a year. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N_Y. 


French Students Have New Ba. 
racks. On the site of a former air-ray 
shelter in Calais, Helen Morton opene! 
a CIMADE barrack in February, § 
French YWCA secretary is her assis: 
ant. 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 

recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require. 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close_sv- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 
lage and country fields. 


Life 
in a college community } 
whose college of liberal arts | 
and conservatory of music; 
add much to the delights of : 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
3 Oberlin College 
: Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
¢ OBERLIN OHIO 
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church to challenge them 


Down at ‘‘Ole Miss”’ 


cnIVERSITY, Miss. Things are happen- 
ing here. A committee of 100 spon- 
sored the annual Religious Emphasis 
Week, planned a full program and 
received a galaxy of visiting speakers. 
(Write R. Malcolm Guess, Secre- 
rary, University, Miss., tor a copy of 
the program.) Mr. Guess and others 
fom “Ole Miss” played leading parts 
in the state YMCA-YWCA Conterence 
in April. The theme was “A Faith 
Adequate for This Time” and the 
NICC Circle of Faith and Action was 
the symbol tor the training program. 


Students Swallow Camel 


WORMAN, OKLA. A survey of student 
opinion, gathered by the Dean of the 
Oklahoma School ot Religion, elicits 
several! startling concepts concerning 
the nature and function of the church 
in society today. Of two hundred stu- 
dents invited to say in words 
“What College Students Expect of the 
Church,” only thirteen responded. Of 
these, one stated the role of the church 
fairly adequately: “Students want to 
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be challenged by the glories of Christi- 


anity and what it can do for the world. 
... They want to know that they are 
sons of God, and they expect the 
. to build 
amore Christian type of society locally, 
nationally and internationally.” Of the 
other replies, few revealed any concept 
of the relevance of the church to any 
social problem, or to world crisis. Most 
sem to regard religion as an individ- 
ualistic concern, limited to the confines 
of small community: “. . . his church 
was not offering anything that inter- 
ested his people, so he made it a com- 
munity affair.” To one sophomore re- 
ligion is a balm: “In these days of po- 
litical, economic and social uncertainty, 
youth is grasping for something that 
is sound. The college student reaches 
out to the church for the fortitude he 
so keenly needs.” One girl sees in the 
church a modern youth center. Another 
believes the chief purpose of the church 
is to provide “practical spiritual guid- 
ance.” But doesn’t the church have a 
responsibility to the world’s oppressed ? 
“Texpect the church to help the needy 
and educate them spiritually,” says an- 
other writer. But the fact is that the 
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needy would rather have jobs! And, 
would Jesus condescendingly “educate 
them spiritually?” Conspicuously ab- 
sent trom these statements by Christian 
college students is any note of urgency 
or indication that a world is tumbling 
down about us; that man is approach- 
ing his destruction partially because the 
church's taith is not seriously concerned 
with such prosaic human questions as 
how men make their living. 

The samplings here given are too 
tew and too brief for valid conclusions, 
but it 
carefully picked students fail to con- 


is cause tor real alarm when 
ceive ot the Church as a great potential 
torce in social and international as well 


as in spiritual realms.—BILL EPPERSON. 


When Studes Quiz Profs 


AMEs, 10wA. Memorable evenings ot 
free-for-all discussion (with no grades 
recorded!) have been going strongly at 
lowa State College under the YMCA 
programs. Faculty members and_ stu- 
dents quickly get to know each other 
as fellow human beings in these in- 
formal gatherings in taculty homes. 


Howard Opens New Dept. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. Howard University 
School of Religion announces the open- 
ing of a department designed to give 
graduate professional training leading 
to a master’s degree, combined with ac- 
tual work in a YMCA. The program, 
which is open to men and women stu- 
dents, offers courses in the field of Re- 
ligion in Higher Education. Howard 
is the first of the Negro colleges to offer 
professional training of this kind. 


Well, Why Not? 

A REPORTER'S SLIP made the “Faith for 
Lite Commission” of the Nebraska 
University YMCA appear as the “Faith- 


ful Lite Commission.” Truth will out. 


Minnesotians Go Inclusive 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Strred by Inve 
COLLEGIAN discussion of the Protestant 
roots of the student Christian 
ment, the YWCA cabinet and advisory 


board at the University of Minnesota 


have recently declared their position in 
a caretul statement: 

“We are concerned about the inc reas 
ing tendency to label the 
YWCA as an essentially Protestant 
movement. We teel this would caus« 
a serious limitation to our goal ot 
truly inclusive membership. . . 


student 


“We are a Christian organization 
with our statement of purpose: “We 
unite in the desire to realize a full and 
creative life through a growing know! 
edge of God. We are determined to 
have a part in making this lite possible 
tor all people. In this task we seek to 
understand Jesus and to tollow him- 
Theretore, we believe that the accept 
ance of this purpose commits us as an 
oryamization to an inclusive member- 
ship and program drawing together 
divergent groups—trich and poor, Occi- 
dental and Oriental, Negro and white, 
Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, traternity 
and independent, taculty members and 
students—because it enriches our lives 
and tends to unite a divided campus 
and community.” 

Ruth Little, student chairman ot the 
YWCA committee making this study, 
is eager to have comments on this 
policy, or experiments with it, in other 
“heterogeneous student bodies.” 


It 1s essentially and dis 
which 


EDITOR S NOTE: 


tinctively a Protestant attitude thus 
opens program to all who personally wish to 
share it: no other group gives such an in 
vitation. At the same time, there 1s nothing 
in the statement of purpose given, to which 
any enlighte ned Jew would object. Is not this 
local YWCA position more distinctively Prot- 


estant, then, than it is even CArtstian? 


“Interfaith Marriage” was the topic for 
discussion by this Minnesota group. 
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W. ]. Kitchen 


WSSF: New Director and New 

Task 

Wilmer J. Kitchen is the new Execu- 
tive Director of WSSF. His job ts noth- 
ing Jess than to show students how they 
can help rebuild student life in two 
hemispheres. 

He is “Bill” Kitchen to many hun. 
dreds of students in New England, 
where until very recently he was Re- 
gional Student Secretary. He is a grad- 
uate of Penn State College and of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

He has been secretary of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Religion in Higher 
Education, of which Dr. Kirtley Mather 
of Harvard is chairman. In ‘41 he 
YMCA 


Japanese-American youth in Relocation 


helped develop work with 
Centers. He has traveled in Europe, 
and shared in many a world, national 
and local student conference and study 
group. One of his great gifts is helping 
students see the real issues which un- 
derlie some tangled controversial ques- 
tion. 

It is good news that Bill Kitchen 1s 
to be at the WSSF helm at this time, 
when the relief task is worldwide and 
the opportunity so great for helping 
the future leaders of countries hard hit 
by war. A vital, world-minded, demo 
cratic and _ socially-responsible body of 
students, professors and graduates 1s 
essential in every nation. Our gifts to 
WSSF are not only relieving immedi- 
ate distress, but are building the toun- 
dations of understanding which are a 
prerequisite to more friendly and co- 
operative future world relationships. 


Bridges to Belgium 

Beginning this month, two Belgian 
students are to receive THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN as gift subscriptions by colleges 
in the Middle Atlantic area. The pur- 
pose is to build bridges of friendship 
between students of this and other 
countries. On the Belgian are: 
Jeannine Castiaux of Brussels, and Wil 
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ly Quenon of Huy-Liege; and the send- 
ers are respectively, Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity YWCA, and New Jersey College 
tor Women. 

Peggy Singley, Ursinus undergrad, 
has done the spadework to get the 
project started. Along with names and 
money came a letter to us: “So far I 
have received only two replies, but I 
am sure that more will follow. I am 
hoping that the idea will spread. As 
soon as I get more names from Gaston 
Vandermeersche I shall contact more 
schools.” This plan may well be adopt- 
ed in other regions. (THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN will gladly supply names of 
students in any country in Europe or 
Asia where postal routes are open.) 


National Conference Outbreak 
NEW yorK, N. y. The NICC Assembly 
is set for December, 1946. Also coming 
up is the National Conference on Re- 
ligion ip the Secondary Schools ( Atlan- 
tic City, October, 1946) and the Na- 
tional Conference of the Interseminary 
Movement (somewhere in the midwest, 
June, 1947). Since the offices of the two 
last-named movements are on either 
side of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN office, we 
already have a strong case of conference 
enthusiasm. 


Hold That SCA Cabinet 
Workbook ! 


NEW YORK, N. Y. A new edition ot the 
SCA Cabinet Work Book will be pub- 
lished in April, 1947. And the supply 
of the current Work Book is nearly 
exhausted. Therefore, every incoming 
President should make certain that his 


(or her) predecessor hands on all of the 
NICC 
Workbook material. 


Program Papers other 


“Marrieds” have own club at University 
of Washington: they use Association 
rooms; provide own program. 


STUDENT PUBLIC AFFAIRS NEWS 
In a democracy each citizen is responsibh 
for the course the nation takes. 


WE’RE FOR UNESCO! 

What is UNESCO? The Constity. 
tion of the United Nations Educational. 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
has been approved by representatives oj 
44 United Nations. UNESCO will help 
supply the educational and cultural 
foundations for the effective operation 
ot the United Nations. It can mark the 
beginning of a common understanding 
among all peoples. Assistant Secretan 
of State Benton explains that: (1) 
UNESCO will stimulate the use 
mass communication—radio, motion 
pictures, press and publications—to ad 
vance wide and true understandin 
among the peoples of the world. (2) 
It will encourage schools and college 
to build “defenses of peace” in_ the 
minds of children and adults, and (3) 
will promote the sharing of usefu' 
knowledge, through the work of schol 
ars, scientists and others, to help the 
peoples of the world to progress to 
gether toward a better life. 

It will be composed of a Genera 
Conference, an Executive Board and; 
Secretariat. Headquarters will be in 
Paris. The Constitution recommend 
that each nation set up a National Com 
mission representing the principal gov. 
ernmental and private agencies working 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


If Christianity is to bring heal- 
ing and hope to the world, its 
faith must be formulated in) 
terms relevant to contemporary! 
life. The Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of 
Chicago has a distinguished) 
group of theologians and_ phr 
losophers working cooperative; 
ly on problems of Christian the 
ology: J. L. ADAMS, CHARLES 
HARTSHORNE, B. M. LOOM 
ER, B. E. MELAND, H. N 
WIEMAN, D. D. WILLIAMS 
For further information about this and othe 


studies write for our 1946-47 Catalogue. | 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A. C. McGiffert, ]r., President | 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill 
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in the educational, cultural and scien- 
ihe fields. These commissions would 
act in advisory capacity to the national 
delegates to UNESCO, and act as a 
ink between UNESCO and _ national 
institutions. 

The Situation Today—A_ Prepara- 
tory Commission is at work in London, 
oith Julian Huxley as its Executive 
Secretary. UNESCO will come into be- 
ing When 20 nations ratify its Consti- 
tution. They have been very slow in 
doing so. When our House of Repre- 
sentatives held hearings in early April, 
wide support was given by educational 
and cultural groups as well as by the 
general public. 

Suggested Action—It is important 
that people of this country express their 
interest in and concern for the success 
of UNESCO. Let’s join with enthusi- 
asm! Write your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives now. 
RESOURCES—"‘The 
Documents relating to UNESCO, part 1. State 
Department, Publication 2457, 1oc from the 


Defenses of Peace’’- 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; 
“The Fducational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations” by Mildred 
Thompson—Foreign Policy Report for Febru 
ary 15, 1946, 25¢ from 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York: Popular leaflet on 
UNESCO, single copy free 
Action Committee for Lasting Peace, 1 East 
sth Street, New York 22, New York. 
Dorothy T. Groeling 


from Women’s 


UNITED STATES 
MOVES ACROSS 
THE PACIFIC 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 
This clear-eyed book is based upon the 
author's belief that a historical trend 
plus armed intervention have commit- 
ted the United States to an active role 
in the Far East for at least 50 years. 
What this means in terms of the na- 
tion’s interests and the world’s welfare 
are set forth in concrete terms spring- 
ing from close observation and anal- 
ysis. 

At your bookseller . . . $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street. New York 16 
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Bill Easton 
on Protestantism 


A gratified look at “The Faith of a Protestant,” 


by W. Burnet Easton, Jr 


A HALF-DOZEN YEARS ago when Bill 
Easton was THE 
COLLEGIAN, and betore that as he studied 
at Choate School and then Yale and 
then Union Seminary, Protestantism 
wasnt much talked about. In fact it 
was a trifle stuffy and illiberal even to 


Editor ot INTER- 


use the word. For students were so 
eager to be “emancipated” that ‘Prot- 
estant’ was just another label from 
which they wanted to be treed. 

Times have changed. The liberal 
party in Protestantism which does most 
of the talking and publishing has found 
another war pretty hard to fit with its 
optimism and soft theology. “Neo- 
orthodox” thinking, brought from 
soberer Europe, has hit pretty hard. 
Then most recently, the increasing po- 
litical and social power being grasped 
by the dogmatic Roman Church has 
put Protestants on their mettle. Just 
What's distinc- 
which has 


American 


what do we believe? 
tive in this Protestantism 
produced and dominated 
culture, and indeed democracy wher- 
ever tound? At most student Christian 
gatherings, that sort of query pops up 
as surely as anything undergraduates 
want to talk about. 


en 76-page book, The Faith of a 
Protestant, was written to suggest an- 
swers to that question. It speaks in stu- 
dent terms and deals with student as- 
sumptions and views about faith. It 
scarcely mentions opposite Romanist 
proceeds with a 
and enthu- 


claims, because it 
whole-hearted earnestness 
siasm in mapping out what Protestants 
affirmatively believe. 

More, it tackles head-on the several 
notorious “weak spots” in the theolo- 
gical line presented by most leaders of 
students. It deals briefly and directly 
with who and what Christ, not merely 


(Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Jesus, was and is. The Trinity—which 
many a leader is accustomed to bow 
out of discussion—appears under. 
standable (even if somewhat “Modal 
istic’) terms. The tact of the Resur- 
rection, a further embarrassing point 
to many “old-fashioned 
declared and supported with logic and 


liberals,” 1s 


clarity. 
So when 


“most religious writing is over our 


students complain that 


heads,” one constructive answer 1s to 
give them the new Easton book. It 1s 
brief—in some places even abrupt and 
sketchy—but it gets at the main points 
pronto, and makes them come alive. Its 
nine chapters are well suited for stu- 
dent discussion, and have doubtless 
been planned against the background 
of the author’s program at Massachu- 
setts State College where he teaches and 
heads the Christian program. 

In all, the chief aim and achievement 
of this littke volume are to give a con- 
structive, pro-testifying account of the 
core of Protestantism. Mr. Easton makes 
no bones about this: “It is my convic- 
tion that Protestant Christianity 1s the 
purest form of Christianity; and that its 
understanding of the nature of man, 
his destiny, and the Church, provides 
the only solutions to the problems ot 
human life, both social and individual.” 

On this pattern, the book succeeds 
in presenting for this college generation 
a colloquial, fresh outline of Christian 
beliefs that difference. We 
hail it with considerable satisfaction. 


The Resewe Shelf 


Justice and the Social Order, by 
Emil Brunner (Harper, $3.00) sets out 
to give a solid basis for “justice” which 
stands above our shifting moralities and 
even the Nurnburg trials, tracing the 


make a 


concept of justice theologically and his- 
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Most Christians today have no real 
idea what to do with a solid period of 
quiet. Perhaps they haven't enough in- 
ner resource. But more often, they just 
dont know what to do in a spiritual 
silence. Here are some suggestions—for 
that morning interlude, or few minutes 
at sunset, when you have opportunity 
for individual worship. 


First, Get Alone. There are times 
tor corporate worship, talking, sharing. 
But we can train our spirits to use 
aloneness, to be resourceful even when 
there's no triend to lean on. So during 
quiet time, go off where you'll be iso- 
lated and by yourselt. 


Shut Out Distraction. If a delivery 
truck rumbles past, if birds begin to 
chatter, if you hear visitors, if the tree- 
stump or bench or creaking bed or 
dewy step calls for attention—let your 
spirit say, No. Immerse yourself in 1n- 
wardness, resolving to be in the pres- 
ence of God and not of anything else 


torically to its roots. In a time when 
pope and communist both invoke 
“moral law,” this unprecedented study 
by the famous Swiss theologian is his- 
toric. Solid, doctrinal. 


The Catholic Crisis, by George 
Seldes (Messner, $3.00) is an up-to-date 
edition of an able 1939 book about 
forces within Roman Catholicism—re- 
sisted by liberal members—which team 
with and abet fascism all over the 
world. Seldes’ Marxist leanings seem to 
interfere not at all with a balanced sur- 
vey of Roman relationships in_ politics, 
the press, movies, and civil liberties. 
This is factual material respected and 
acknowledged by whole sections of the 
Roman communion and hierarchy. 
Newsworthy. 
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which creeps in to steal away your at- 
tention. The great devotees of God can 
be alone and undistracted in a roaring 
subway or clattering restaurant: how 
much easier it is to be undisturbed in 
the comparative silence of our own 
quiet time. 


Relax Your Mind. Loosen up the 
tenseness you have in fitting into the 
day’s schedule, relaxing even your body 
muscles to become serene in spirit. Re- 
lease your thoughts to their widest 
range of flight, freeing them from 
whatever is petty and frustrating and 
God-denying. 


Concentrate On Spiritual Truth. 
This may mean reading briefly and 
carefully from the Bible or some book 
of devotion. Or it may mean repeating 
silently, moving your lips, a prayer or 
psalm or hymn you know. This be- 
comes a starting-point for your own 
inward outreach to God. If you read 
on and on without finding deep mean- 


The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, 
by George Santayana (Scribner $2.75) 
is a richly suggestive philosopher's 
meditation on the meaning of Christ, 
in delightful prose. The 83-year-old 
author, Harvard professor till 1912 and 
now paying guest at a convent in 
Rome, has always thought Christi- 
anity fitting and desirable: now he all 
but declares it is true. He dwells on 
the Gospel narrative with deferential 
suggestiveness greater than that of 
many a recognized Bible commentary 
or sermon. If the picture of Christ is 
too ideal or orthodox or abstract or 
genteel, this is because the author's 
urbane life has been spent almost ex- 
clusively among these qualities. Pro- 
found, leisurely, creative. 


Using your 
QUIET TIME 
at Conference 


ing, reread and explore a phrase uni 
your mind comes into focus on thag 
expression of truth. 


Pray With Words. There must be 
more in creative quiet than mere r@ 
lease of mind and placidity of spirig 
Frame with your lips some crystallized 
prayer, so that your intention may b 
actualized, psychologically and spirit 
ually. Remember the classic pattern ¢ 
prayer: adoration, confession, thank§ 
intercession, petition. Think of specifig 
people and causes, and specific object 
of prayer within your own self angi 
experience. 


“Demand A Blessing.” Like Jacob 
in the Biblical story who refused 
part from God without a blessing, feq 
as your quiet time comes to an eng 
“T have been with God. I am readier fag 
life and the day’s experiences. I hay 
a blessing from the Almighty to reneg 
my soul.” 


J.0.% 


In This Our Day, by Edith Lovejoy 
Pierce (Harper $1.50) is eighty shom 
pointed poems by an English-born Chg 
cagoan, of special insight and intuitiog 
of beauty. Many have appeared in 
ligious and secular literary periodical 


There Is A Spirit, by Kennet 
Boulding (Fellowship Publicatiom 
$.75) is the exciting “Nayler Sonnetg 
by an Iowa economics professor. Twe 
ty-six exquisite, spiritually profout 
sonnets, skilfully wrought, have he 
been written “partly as a purely pe 
sonal act of meditation and devotion 
One reviewer at least can testify 
reading and rereading this slim volum 
has become such an “act” for him al 


These are high poetry and high faif 
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